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SOME TECHNIQUES FOR 
SOCIAL REFORMERS 


An educational institution exists to en- 
lighten and improve society. Hence, it 
necessarily must deal in direct and critical 
ways with the present problems that con- 
front mankind. The college has no choice 
but to deal with living knowledge, living 
issues and living faiths, rather than wholly 
with past experience and clearly established 
principles. The past experiences of the 
race and the established principles of life 
have meaning only as the student is able to 
interpret them in the light of his own ex- 
periences and of the problems of his own 
time; the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
has significance only when it is used to 
illuminate the life of the present. 

If this is so, it means that, if the college 
is to do its job properly, it must necessarily 
enter often upon highly controversial 
ground. It means that teachers must be 
free to examine, to eriticize and to evalu- 
ate the present practices of society. It 
means that some of the ablest and best of 
the people who work in the schools must 
always be about the very important busi- 
ness of exploring new frontiers. In order 
to do this job, they must have the privilege 
to be wrong in their conclusions, since if 
they do not have the privilege to be wrong, 
they could not possibly undergo the risk 
of reporting what their explorations seem 
to reveal. So much appears to be quite 
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clear, but there is much more to the problem 
than that. 

It is highly important for us to remember 
that proper social change in a democracy 
can come about only by one fundamental 
process; namely, by education. I'ree men 
can be induced to change their practices 
and to modify their privileges only by the 
process of persuasion, by appeal to their 
intelligence and their good will, by the 
reasonable consideration of alternatives and 
by the willingness to consider conflicting 
points of view and to compromise antagon- 
istie interests. Force and the ideal of the 
free man do not go together; ideally, even 
the force of law imposed by a majority is 
not compatible with freedom. 
from this that those of us who are inter- 
ested in bringing about desirable social 
change must limit ourselves to means that 
will work without foree and without much 
conflict. In other words, we must depend 
entirely on teaching. 

Now, one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of teaching and learning is the one 
that Thorndike described some years ago 
as the ‘‘Law of Effect.’’ It means that 
ultimately effective education can go on 
only when the learner is satisfied with both 
the process of learning and the material 
that is to be learned. In other words, edu- 
cation in the deepest sense, in the sense in 
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which it will really effect social change, 


ean be brought about only when the learner 


fully accepts what is being taught, emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. 
The converse of the rule is that, with 


certain very limited exceptions, such as 


learning to avoid disturbing or harmful 


experiences (‘‘the burnt child fears the 


fire’’), and possibly, learning some of the 
most limited and ecrudest of skills, noth- 
ing can really be taught fully and_ sue- 


cessfully when the learner is either angry 
or frightened. St. Paul, when he gave the 
injunction to his Disciples that they should 
be ‘‘wise as innocent as 


serpents and 


doves,’’ was giving them in an epigram 
the soundest kind of pedagogical advice. 
Now, unfortunately during the past few 
years, when education for social change has 
become more imperative than it ever has 
been before, many of us who have been re- 
sponsible for carrying on the process have 
often forgotten this fundamental principle 
of learning. We have forgotten it some- 
times in the teaching of our formal classes. 
In the schools, we have too often taken 
pleasure in shocking the students with ideas 
that would collide violently with their deep- 
The 
result has been that we have frequently 


est and most cherished prejudices. 


succeeded only in arousing the antagonism 
and closing the minds of those students who 
most needed to be taught when we should 
have been leading them to develop for them- 
selves the new attitudes, new points of 
view, new faiths and new ideals that were 
our aim. 

But our greatest sins have probably not 
been committed in the teaching of classes 
of young people formally in the schools at 
all. 
immediately important responsibility for 


We have a larger and perhaps a more 


teaching the whole population to criticize 
and to evaluate proposals for social changes 


and to accept and support those that appear 
It is 


to represent substantial improvement. 
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in our relations to this larger audience out- 
have made 
our greatest mistakes in failing to observe 
the Law of Effect. Here, more than with 
our classes, we have often made grave mis- 


side our elassrooms that we 


takes in trying to push the social frontiers 
forward by processes inconsistent with the 
principles of psychology that apply to 
Henee we have frightened and 
enraged our audiences when we should have 


learning. 


been instructing them. 

Our mistakes in technique have been 
aggravated by our failure to understand 
the whole fabric of belief and hope that 
underlies the social thinking of the average 
Many of the front-line fighters for 
social change have neglected to get well 
enough acquainted with the common people 
both by reading and by association to de- 


man. 


velop a sound understanding of how they 
think and feel and act about matters with 
If we 
would teach our people, we need to under- 
We need to know what their 
deep-rooted and prejudices and 
habits of thought really are. We need to 
know a great deal about how these have 
been developed, what institutions and or- 
ganizations foster them, on what deep- 
rooted hopes and fears and beautiful illu- 
sions they are founded and what natural 
yearnings of mankind they satisfy. In 
other words, we need to understand thor- 
and sympathetically the whole 
American culture in all its rich variety; 
otherwise, we shall continually fail to teach 
the people because we shall not know how 
really to reach the people. 

We need to keep in mind always as we 
work that prejudices are realities in the 
immediate practical way in which brick 
walls are realities. In the long perspective 
of idealistic philosophy it might be argued 
that neither brick walls nor prejudices are 
real outside of the minds of the people who 
perceive them, but with such metaphysical 


which social change is concerned. 


stand them. 
beliefs 


oughly 
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questions we are not here concerned. Prej- 
udices are realities, and they do have a 
number of things in common with brick 
walls. They ean not, for example, be de- 
stroyed by the simple expedient of having 
a limited number of courageous but not 
very wise people try to beat them down with 
their heads. Prejudices differ a little from 
brick walls in that they are actually likely 
to become stronger in the process of head- 
beating, while brick walls simply will re- 
main as they were before. 

Prejudices and brick walls, furthermore, 
have to be treated in much the same way. 
Practically all brick walls that have been 
built have doors through them somewhere; 
and this also is quite likely to be true of 
prejudices. Ways may be found to get 
through them and around them, once one 
recognizes their existence as_ realities. 
Furthermore, brick walls may be removed 
by taking them down a brick at a time, and 
this also is true of prejudices. In a democ- 
racy this is the only way in which they can 
be removed, since the process of blasting 
them away by revolution or by the attack 
of some minority which possesses superior 
force is not permissible within the frame- 
work of demoeratie society. 

Some examples of instances where lib- 
erals have unwisely beaten their heads 
against brick walls of prejudice to their 
own injury and discouragement, as well as 
to the injury of the cause they represented, 
may well be cited. Some of the onslaughts 
against race prejudice, which prevails to 
some degree in all parts of the country, 
and most acutely in the South, have been 
of this nature. It is likely that, in the 
famous Seottsboro case, the fact that Com- 
munists took up the cause of the accused 
Negro boys actually resulted in making 
their case very much worse than it would 
have been had it been fought out on its 
own merits in the courts. 

Quite often liberals make the mistake of 
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unnecessary sniping at religion, thereby 
discrediting themselves completely in ad- 
vance in quarters where they might other- 
wise have had a sympathetic hearing. In 
the United States, there really is not much 
close connection between reactionary in- 
trenched privilege and the dominant re- 
ligions of the country. Practically all the 
major denominations have a_ decidedly 
mixed record on social questions, with the 
balanee probably now swaying decidedly 
toward the liberal rather than the reaction- 
ary side. The idea of ‘‘religion as the 
opium of the people’’ was transplanted 
from other countries where the church had 
a wholly different history and a wholly dif- 
ferent status in society. 

But that is not even the most important 
consideration. It may be true that, for 
many intellectuals in the United States, 
religion is no longer personally important. 
In its commonest present forms it may, as 
a matter of fact, appear to them to be a 
mere fabric of superstition and convention. 
Be that as it may, it has been from the very 
earliest remembered time one of man’s 
great preoccupations, and it still is exceed- 
ingly important to a majority of the peo- 
ple. Those of us who would edueate the 
people in more immediately practical mat- 
ters need to be willing, no matter what 
our personal feelings may be, to ‘‘ pay meet 
adoration to the household gods.’’ For the 
most part, it will do us no harm, and will 
save the cause we serve a great deal of 
obloquy. When specific instances of re- 
ligious prejudice lie squarely across the 
path to a reasonably civilized solution of a 
specific problem, as, for instance, the atti- 
tude of certain great churches on birth- 


control appears to do, the issue should be 


approached on its merits, without a general 
attack or criticism of the institutions in- 
volved. 

Furthermore, it is necessary for teachers, 
in order to be accepted, to respect the pre- 
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vailing manners and conventions of society. 
The more unorthodox their teaching, the 
more orthodox must be their behavior. Un- 
orthodox teachers can not even afford to be 
dress, in manner, in 
The most dan- 


unconventional in 


speech or even in spelling. 
verous conventions of all to flout or criti- 
cize are those that have grown up to protect 
the institutions of marriage and the family. 
They are deeply charged with emotional 
dynamite, and ought always to be handled 


with extreme care, when they need to be 
considered at all. 

The young liberal teacher who wants to 
ro out to help to reform society may know 
perfectly well that these conventions relat- 
ing to the home and marriage are privately 
and surreptitiously flouted by some of the 
most pious and respected people in the com- 
munity. 
it is safe for the teacher to 
openly and, as he would say, honestly, to 
do what sometimes is done by the most re- 
spected elements of society surreptitiously. 
He will find to his chagrin that precisely 
those people who are most vulnerable in 
their own lives are likely to be most intol- 
erant when other people do openly what 
they themselves do clandestinely. A great 
deal of damage has been done to sound lib- 
eral causes because the proponents of those 
causes mixed them up with unconventional 
proposals for changes in family life. 

As a matter of fact, by far the largest 
part of the existing culture not only does 
not need to be disturbed but by all means 
ought not to be disturbed. No new society 
can ever be built except on the framework 
of an old one; civilizations are not like 
Minerva, they can not be expected to spring 
full and from the 
foreheads of young reformers. The foun- 
dations of any social order are the result 


statured mature even 


of countless millenniums of trial and error. 
We should be as anxious as the most conser- 
vative imaginable person to preserve, not 
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only everything that is good and sound, 
but also everything that is comforting and 
pleasant and familiar to some people, even 
though it may not seem very valuable in 
our existing culture. The great philoso- 
pher, Spinoza, though he was himself agnos- 
tic, took pride in the fact that never in his 
familiar and happy intercourse with the 
common folk among whom he lived did he 
say or do anything that would undermine 
the simple religious faith that gave comfort 
and a sense of dignity and deep significance 
to their lives. Many much lesser philoso- 
phers than Spinoza have given offense to 
their associates and thereby lost their in- 
fluence because they needlessly and fool- 
ishly flouted conventions or attacked beliefs 
that it would have done them no harm 
whatever to observe and respect even when 
they could not give them sincere approval. 
If we are to retain our leadership for use 
upon matters that really are important, we 
should not dissipate our energies or risk 
our reputations as wise and safe teachers 
by opposing matters that do not stand in 
our way. 

One is always in a stronger position when 
he is for some good new thing than when 
he is against some established old thing. 
The creation of something new in the social 
order or elsewhere is always a happier 
process and one much more likely to be gen- 
erally approved than is the job of discredit- 
ing an undesirable but nevertheless com- 
fortable and cherished old practice. The 
good new thing, once it has established its 
value, will in due time quite naturally 
crowd out and displace the undesirable old 
thing. 

This process was very well illustrated in 
the development of the public school. 
Originally the free schools were charity 
schools that were intended only for the 
children of the poor. In the course of only 
a little more than a century, they have 
been so far improved and made so nearly 
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universal that they have almost completely 

displaced schools operated as _ private 
money-making enterprises. For the most 
part, the people who established them 
worked for the establishment and improve- 
ment of publie schools. They did not work 
against aristocratic education or against 
private schools. 

Furthermore, our battles need to be 
fought, not to establish all comprehending 
principles, but to set up specific enterprises 
or establish specific issues. For the most 
part progress is a retail job; improvement 
oceurs a little here, a little there; social 
growth is the result of the accumulation of 
the good work of large numbers of people 
working on many fronts. Extremely didac- 
tie beliefs about all comprehending and 
uncompromising principles often are an 
obstruction to this retail, practical type of 
progress rather than a help to it. The 
question of the property or the desirability 
of any particular practice is not whether 
it is an example of capitalism or socialism, 
of government bureaucracy or private bu- 
reaucracy or independent original initia- 
tive. The label which can properly be 
applied to it is not at all important. The 
important question is simply how well it 
works. 

In the operation of sidewalks and the 
streets and the public roads, we have all 
come to be in favor of socialistic practices. 
The toll roads and even the toll bridges, 
except in a few cases, are passing out of 
use. With reference to our shoes and our 
toothbrushes, even the most communistic of 
us would prefer to work on the principle 
of private property. 

In another somewhat larger view, it may 
be said that, in American life, some very 
great institutions are operated successfully 
in widely divergent ways. Great universi- 
ties like Harvard are run by self-perpetuat- 
ing oligarchies responsible only to public 
opinion and to the great traditions of the 
they control. The _ public 


institutions 
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schools and the public roads are run quite 
largely on completely socialistic principles. 
The post office is run as a subsidized monop- 
olistie state business enterprise. The rail- 
roads are extremely complex organizations, 
mature corporations, controlled in part by 
the government, in part by the unions of 
railroad workers, in part by the stockhold- 
ers and in part by the great institutions 
that own the railroad bonds. The automo- 
bile industry is a fine, suecessful, valuable, 
highly efficient example of what private 
initiative can do under a strictly capitalistie 
profit system. The churches and some of 
the colleges and secondary schools and some 
of the great foundations like the General 
Edueation Board and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York are operated by pri- 
vate philanthropy for the publie good. 

All these agencies are serving the pur- 
poses for which they are designed. All of 
them doubtless could be improved, both 
within the framework of their present or- 
ganization and perhaps by changing their 
present organization. As a matter of fact, 
during the past thirty years all of them 
have been substantially improved. Those 
of us who feel that they are still so far from 
adequate that there is a great deal of un- 
necessary suffering in consequence of their 
bad working need to get away from the 
notion that there is some particular for- 
mula under which everything will work 
better; and go to work instead at the pains- 
taking, practical, factual, somewhat un- 
dramatic day-to-day job of making spe- 
cific improvements through education and 
through legislation, but more through edu- 
eation than through legislation. In doing 
so we should remember that real democracy 
can move only through the process of teach- 
ing; and that teaching depends for its suc- 
cess upon confidence in the teacher and 
voluntary acceptance of the teaching. If 
you would reform society, remember St. 
Paul, ‘‘ Be ye wise as serpents, and innocent 


as doves.’’ 
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TIME LAG IN PROFESSIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 






Tne failure of editors of certain profes- 
sional magazines to acknowledge material 
submitted for publication by ‘‘oecasional 
the length of per- 
mitted to elapse before the author is noti- 


contributors, ”’ time 
fied of editorial decision on his manuscript 
and the interval between acceptance and 
publication are frequent sources of unfa- 
vorable comment on the part of teachers 
and of research workers who feel that they 
have something to present to the general 
educational publie. 

Although there is a widespread impres- 
sion among educators (other, of course, 
than the editors of the professional jour- 
nals) that too long a period is required to 
secure the publication even of a meritorious 
paper in the various educational journals, 
there is a strong probability that this im- 
pression may be due to the omissions of a 
few editors rather than to a more generally 
prevailing laxity. 

To test the present 
writer has analyzed chronological and other 


this hypothesis, 
data relating to the acceptance and pub- 


lication of twenty papers in the various 
fields of education, submitted by him to 
eleven different journals during a period 
of approximately the past three and one 
half 


mitted to a twelfth journal of whose staff 


years. Book-review material sub- 
the author is a member has not been in- 
eluded in this analysis, because such work 
is normally assigned by the editor rather 
and 
is invariably published within two months 


than ‘‘submitted for consideration,’’ 


after submission. 
The 
analysis are all national in circulation, and 
all but one are listed in the ‘‘ Classified List 
of Edueational »1 =6The 
American 


ol Administrators, July, 1941. 


eleven journals included in_ this 


Periodicals. eley- 


1 Washington, D. C.: 
Scho 


Association of 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNI- 
VERSITY OF DETROIT 


enth journal has a national circulation, 
but is not listed in the ‘‘Classified List,’’ 
nor is it very commonly known other than 
among members of the group by whom it 
is published ‘‘for private cireulation.’’ 

Only three of the eleven journals appear 
to make a practice of acknowledging im- 
mediately, even before editorial econsidera- 
tion, the receipt of material submitted for 
publication. One of the three adopted, 
about two years ago, a printed post-card 
form stating that the article (the title of 
which is typewritten on the form) has 
been received and will be given considera- 
tion. The editor of this magazine follows 
up the acknowledgment with a personal let- 
ter to the author in which he indicates as 
closely as possible the approximate date of 
probable publication. That this journal 
sends the acknowledgment immediately on 
receipt of the article is indicated by the 
fact that each of the cards received by the 
author was postmarked only two days 
later than the date of his own letter of 
transmittal. 

The other two journals which acknowl- 
edged receipt of articles before arriving at 
an editorial decision took a slightly longer 
time to do so. The elapsed period between 
the date of the author’s letter of transmit- 
tal and the date of the letter from the edi- 
torial offices acknowledging receipt was 
four days in the ease of one journal, and 
five and eight days, respectively, in the case 
of two articles submitted to another journal. 

Most of the professional journals con- 
sidered in this analysis did not ecommuni- 
“ate with the author until it was possible 
to inform him of the editorial decision on 
his article. In seven eases (representing 
six different journals) out of fifteen, how- 
ever, the final acceptance was dated within 
a week after receipt of the material at the 
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editorial offices,? and the average time be- 
tween submission and acceptance was only 
13.5 days for this group of journals. Edu- 
eational magazines acknowledged 
receipt of material immediately took an 
average of 27.2 days, more than twice as 
long, to notify the author of the final edi- 


which 


torial decision. 

One journal failed to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of an article at all, but published the 
article (which the author had been espe- 
cially invited to submit, on a current topic) 
within one month, in the next issue after it 
had been received. Such prompt publica- 
tion in any monthly periodical is, however, 
practically impossible except when the ed- 
itor has invited submission of the article 
and is holding open the space required. 

The time that elapses before an editorial 
decision is reached may vary considerably 
even with articles submitted at different 
times to the same periodical. One monthly 
journal accepted an article in nineteen 
days, but required forty-nine days for de- 
cision on another article. Another monthly 
journal varied from four to twenty-one 
days, while the range of time required for 
editorial decision on four articles in the 
ease of a well-known educational weekly 
was from fourteen to thirty-five days. 

In only two eases out of twenty did more 
than a month elapse before the editor noti- 
fied the author of the acceptance of his 
manuscript. One journal, the manage- 
ment of which had at the time been re- 
cently reorganized, required thirty-five 
days for one decision, while another jour- 
nal once required forty-nine days. When 
we consider that the editors of most educa- 
tional periodicals hold other full-time 
teaching or administrative positions, and 
that the editorship is incidental, this seems 
to be a remarkably good record. And the 

2 The author here assumes that it takes two days 
for first-class mail to travel from his office to any 
of the cities in which the offices of these journals 


are located. 
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reader is reminded that these figures repre- 
sent all of the eleven different journals 
with which the author has had contact in 
connection with the articles considered in 
this study. 

In only one case in the author’s experi- 
enee has an interval which might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘indecently long’’ been per- 
mitted to elapse before editorial acknowl- 
edgment of at least the receipt of the ma- 
terial. In this case a series of articles, sent 
at the editor’s own suggestion, remained 
unacknowledged for almost three months. 
An inquiry addressed to the editor in care 
of the magazine brought an immediate 
apology from the magazine’s managing ed- 
itor, who explained that the editor had 
been so overwhelmed with work that ‘‘a 
number of articles which were sent to him 
directly were badly delayed in reading.”’ 
The managing editor suggested that future 
correspondence be sent to himself, and each 
of three articles subsequently submitted to 
this journal was accepted within a week 
after receipt. 

Revision of articles submitted for publi- 
cation, in order to fit them to the require- 
ments of a particular periodical, may ocea- 
sionally be considered desirable by the 
editors. In most eases in this author’s ex- 
perience, however, articles were published 
exactly as originally submitted, without 
revision or editorial change. The editor 
of one journal, in accepting a yet-unpub- 
lished article, wrote that the editorial de- 


partment ‘‘may need to revise the title,’’ 
another 


which was somewhat long. In 
case, an editor insisted in advance upon the 
right to make editorial revisions, but the 
only change actually made was to use the 
‘‘lead’’ sentence of the article as a sub- 
title. No other changes were made or sug- 
gested in the fourteen published articles 
included in this study. 

Editors do not gloat over the rejection 


of manuscripts, as some contributors would 
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have us believe. The typical editor’s point 
of view is perhaps illustrated by these 
remarks, taken from a letter to the author 
signed by a very well-known educational 
editor: ‘‘I am embarrassed in the present 
connection by having as many articles on 
this subject as it would be advisable to pub- 
lish for several months to come. It is with 
genuine regret, then, that I am returning 
your MS. herewith. It occurs to me that 

would appreciate your article, since 
it does more probably in this field than 
our professional journals. 


any other of 


The editor is —’’ The magazine to which 
the first editor recommended sending the 
article accepted it immediately. 


In another case a managing editor, asked 


to express an opinion on four studies orig- 
inally prepared for another purpose but 
which the author desired to have published 
if possible, asked that two of them be con- 
siderably condensed to meet his journal’s 
space limitations, and subsequently each 


was published as a feature in one of the 
these two 


99 


journal’s ‘‘speeial numbers’’; 
papers, incidentally, were paid for at space 
which is not a common practice 
among educational periodicals. The man- 
aging editor reported that he could not use 
the other two studies because they were 


rates, 


outside of his magazine’s field of interest, 
but he thought that they might be accept- 
able to another magazine with different edi- 
torial policies. Both articles were accepted 
without revision by the second journal. 
Four of the eleven journals included in 
this analysis have either submitted galley 
proofs in advance for correction or ap- 
proval, or (in the ease of one article ac- 
cepted but not yet published) have prom- 
‘*proofs will be submitted before 
publication.’’ Since errors of a typograph- 
ical nature occurred only in two articles, 


ised that 


the error in each ease resulting from im- 
proper carrying out of minor changes indi- 
eated on the proof, it would seem that an 
author need not be unduly concerned at a 
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journal’s failure to submit advance proofs 
of his paper. 

Contributors to educational periodicals 
frequently express dissatisfaction at what 
they consider unwarranted delay in the 
publication of an article. An author’s un- 
derstandable eagerness to see his material 
in print frequently makes the period of 
waiting seem much longer than it actually 
is, and may cause him to overlook the fact 
that any journal which depends upon sub- 
scriptions for its operating expenses must 
present a balance of different types of ma- 
terial calculated to please its readers. And 
of course an editor is expected by his read- 
ers to give preference to articles on prob- 
lems of current interest, reserving those on 
the eternal verities of education until some 
issue when excellent material on current 
problems is not available. Editors do seek 
to publish within a reasonable time any 
material which they accept, and many at- 
tempt to indicate in their original accep- 
tance how long the period of waiting will 
probably be. 

An examination of the fourteen pub- 
lished articles considered in this study, 
which appeared in eight different journals, 
shows that the average time which elapsed 
between submission and publication was 
5.1 months. Five were published within 
three months of submission, and only three 
appeared more than six months after sub- 
mission. The longest interval in the case 
of any of the articles published was eleven 
months. 

Three other articles ‘‘aeecepted for publi- 
eation’’ have, however, remained unpub- 
lished after much longer periods in edi- 
tors’ hands. Two are still unpublished 
twenty-six months after acceptance by a 
journal, one of whose officers wrote more 
than a year ago that they would be pub- 
lished ‘‘in a very early issue.’’ The third 
was accepted in May, 1940, for publication 
‘somewhere in our next volume’’ by the 
editor of another periodical, but has not 
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yet (November, 1941) appeared. Isolated 
‘ases such as these, discussed in profes- 
sional groups because they are so unusual, 
have had much to do with the rise of the 
opinion that publication of articles in pro- 
fessional journals should be accomplished 
without nearly so great a time lag. 

Writing for the professional magazines 
as an ‘‘oeeasional contributor’’ is not, of 
course, to be considered as a remunerative 
occupation. Of the fourteen articles in 
this study, published over a period of three 
and one half years, the author has been 
paid for only three, all of which were pub- 
lished in the same journal. Each of the 
magazines furnishes a limited number of 
free copies (usually from two to six) of 
the issue in which the author’s paper ap- 
pears, and one magazine will furnish as 
many as fifteen on request. Another of the 
journals offers its contributors a choice of 
either six free copies of the issue in which 
an article appears or a six-months’ sub- 
scription extension. The editor of one 
journal was thoughtful enough to send the 
author the printer’s over-run of the par- 
ticular pages upon which his article ap- 
peared, but obviously this could not ordi- 
narily be done. 

In the table which accompanies this 
analysis, the eleven journals concerned are 
identified by letter and by the descriptive 
heading under which each is classified in 
the ‘‘Classified List of Educational Peri- 
odieals.’’ The one journal which is not in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Classified List’’ is classified 


Events 
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TABLE I 
TIME LAG IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT, ACCEPTANCE AND 
PUBLICATION BY 11 EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 
OF 20 PAPERS SUBMITTED BY THE 
SAME AUTHOR 


Description 
appearing in 
“Classified 

List of 
Periodicals” 
elapsed before 
acknowledgment 
Time in days 





General in scope and 
circulation 

“ “46 

oe 


Administration 


Commercial education 
Fraternal magazines 
Higher education 

“ oe 


Religious education 


Supervision of instruc- 
tion 
“ 





* Indicates articles not yet published. Digits indi- 


cate time since acceptance. 

in accordance with the principles followed 
in the preparation of the ‘‘ Classified List.’’ 
Where several articles have been published 
or accepted for publication in the same 
journal, the data are arranged in the chro- 
nological order in which the journal ac- 
cepted them. The use of parentheses in 
the last column indicates articles accepted 
but not yet published, the digits in these 
eases indicating the number of months 
which have elapsed since the acceptance of 
the article. 





THE FIRST REPORT OF THE CONSULT- 
ATIVE COMMITTEE ON SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 

THE Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Edueation, appointed, December, 1941, by the 
National Committee on Coordination in Secon- 
dary Edueation to act in an advisory eapacity 
“on general problems in secondary education to 


the U. S. Office of Education and other national 
agencies that may desire its services,” has made 
its first report on “Secondary Schools and the 
War Effort.” 

The committee first calls attention to certain 
“basic assumptions” : 

(1) The schools are the “constituted agen- 
cies” to maintain the welfare of youth. (2) 
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The schools influence “the mode of life of one 
(3) To 
provide the “training of personnel for the war- 
the 
(4) The schools, as community cen- 
both 
5) Civilian morale can be 


of every four of our total population.” 
industry effort” is the responsibility of 
schools. 
ters, can direct “wartime activities” of 
youth and adults. — ( 
most effectively maintained by the schools as 
community centers. 

The report then goes on to advise secondary 
schools “to devote their major energies to their 
planned school programs” as the best service to 
the country. A “superb job of teaching and 
learning” is essential in meeting whatever chal- 
lenge the times may bring. The war crisis does 
not change the principles involved in the pro- 
gram of secondary education. It has, however, 
“shifted emphasis,” and the committee recom- 
mends, in addition to special attention to such 
matters as “physical fitness, morale and other 
common needs,” new courses of study ‘deter- 
mined by the loeal as well as the national situa- 
tion” and “preliminary” guidance programs for 
youth in anticipation of (1) government for- 
eign service, (2) international trade, (3) gen- 
eral intercultural relations. Emphasis has also 
been shifted in the fields of science and mathe- 
matics, competent training in which is the sine 
qua non of many services needed not only dur- 
The 


the secondary school, the eom- 


ing the emergency but in the post-war era. 
personnel of 
mittee points out, may, in many eases, have to 
be reeducated to meet “the standards for spe- 
cialized service.” 

As to acceleration of secondary-school pro- 


‘ 


grams, “reduction 


in standard of achievement 
or dilution of fundamental content” is frowned 
upon by the committee, but it approves ae- 
eelerated programs for outstanding students, 
provided that they are made possible by such 


procedures as 


(1) the keeping of schools open during the sum- 
mer; (2) lengthening the school day; (3) allowing 


able pupils to take additional work; (4) use of 


Saturdays and vacation periods. 


For pupils not advised to aecelerate their work, 
especially in rural areas where there is a short- 
age of farm labor, the program, in the opinion 
of the committee, should be accommodated to 
the local demand for workers; that is, the school 
terms should be shortened by shortening vaca- 
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tions, having a six-day week or other arrange- 
ment. 

Maintaining pupil morale involves (1) the 
task of making youth ‘more fully aware of the 
superiority of democracy in basic principle” 
and (2) the task of providing “opportunity for 
youth to feel that they are doing something for 
democracy, that they are giving something of 
themselves to it.” The entire program of the 
schools, including physical edueation and extra- 
curricular activities, can be “related to the ful- 
filment of democracy.” A committee of stu- 
dents and faculty members ean, through a will- 
ingness to work and saerifice and save, devise 
Ways and means to give each individual “an 


active part” in the winning of the war. And 
not only can the schools, through such pro- 


grams as may be developed in this way, keep 
level, they 
can also cooperate with leaders in the com- 


the morale of the pupils at a high 


munity “to reach the population as a whole.” 

The committee, realizing the problem of meet- 
ing the shortage of competent teachers, recom- 
mends making an inventory of those who are 
qualified to assume ‘new and additional duties” 
and of those available in the community who 
are not now engaged in teaching; a wartime 
faculty organization able to “plan and put into 
effect any necessary wartime edueational pro- 
gram,” and the utilization of “existing service 
centers and other agencies in connection with 
colleges and universities” to “assist loeal school 
systems in the in-service education of personnel 
for the new types of educational activities in- 
volved in the war effort.” 


WAR INDUSTRIES AND THE SCHOOLS 
Tue Training within Industry Branch of the 
Labor Division of the War Production Board 
has requested of all schools having the proper 
equipment that they “make more intimate and 
accurate contacts than they have made at any 
time in the past with the important industries 
in their immediate and surrounding localities.” 
Attention is ealled to the government’s War 
Production Program and the President’s chal- 
lenge both to industry and to education “to 
make the fullest contribution in their power.” 
Three ways of helping are suggested in the 
(1) 


much speed and to as high a degree of accuracy 


request : ‘training new workers with as 


as possible”; (2) offering part-time and evening 
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ourses to men and women, boys and girls, in 
order to speed up their ability to serve “the na- 
tion’s war production need”; (3) cooperation 
yetween the staffs of the schools and the staffs 
representing industry, through the facilities and 
skills of both, for effective service now. 

The training program envisioned is one in 
which teachers and “key men” in industry ecom- 
bine their efforts to develop in the worker those 
skills that will make him “immediately useful as 
a unit of increased output in a shop.” Frequent 
contacts are necessary because of the rapid 
changes oceurring in “the processes and prob- 
lems of industry.” 

The Labor Division, as its final word, de- 
clares: “Complete cooperation and understand- 
ing of the mutual aid that war industries and 
the schools of their community ean give is a 
best first step toward victory.” 


THIRTY WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
“EXCHANGE INFORMATION” 

THE recent meeting of representatives of 
thirty women’s colleges at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, as reported by Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve, dean of the college, resulted in 
no formal action, since the delegates were not 
a “definite organization,” but two specifie agree- 
ments were reached; namely, that the colleges 
“should produce as many as possible of the 
types of edueated workers needed by govern- 
ment and industry by continuing their regular 
courses of instruction,” and that they “should 
use their buildings and grounds this summer for 
various types of special training schools.” 

In exchanging information the delegates re- 
vealed the following facets: 


1. No college planned compulsory acceleration. 


2. A few of the colleges, especially those eon- 


nected with universities, were expecting to offer 


during the coming summer 


students 


extended courses 


whereby young women could acquire 
academie credit. 

3. Many of the colleges were planning special 
summer schools in certain fields for which they 
were particularly equipped, with the idea of train- 


ing students for the immediate needs of the nation. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the meet- 
ing that the colleges should offer different pro- 
grams so as to “avoid duplication”; that at the 
request of the government campuses and build- 
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ings would be put at its disposal “for women 
officers’ training schools’; that a continued ex- 
change of information, through the Committee 
on Women in College and National Defense, 
under the chairmanship of Meta Glass, presi- 
dent, Sweet Briar (Va.) College, was desirable. 

The acceleration of summer courses, the dele- 
gates thought, was necessary because of “the 
shortage of trained personnel in the nation” 
and because girls in secondary schools, who 
want to “do something” 
are likely to be lost to the schools if summer 


pertinent to the war, 


jobs become permanent. The suggestion was 
made that campuses might be used to train 
women for the Army Auxiliary Corps, and the 
that 


“specifie necessary training for essential emer- 


delegates were agreed those who desire 
geney work in engineering, statistics, physics, 
languages, laboratory techniques, mathematics, 
nursing, chemistry and nutrition” should be en- 
couraged, as a war effort, to accelerate their 
studies. 


THE WAR FOCUSES ATTENTION UPON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A RELEASE from the Bureau of Publications, 
New York Edueation Department, announces 
the policy of the Board of Regents on (1) the 
release of school children for farm work and on 
(2) the schools’ health and physical-training 
program as follows: 


(1) ... It is important to have a clear definition 
of the area in which the Board of Regents and the 
Education Department have a responsibility. 

The question of whether there is such an acute 
shortage of agricultural labor as to threaten the 
food supply should be determined by the federal 
and state departments of agriculture [and], 
if there be such a shortage ... to determine whether 
it is to be corrected by taking pupils from the 
publie schools or from other sources of labor supply. 

If it be from youths in the schools, then the ages, 
conditions of employment, transportation and the 
like should be determined by legislation. The Edu- 
cation Department should not have the responsi- 
bility of dealing with these factors because the 
moment the children are released from school they 
become laborers rather than pupils. ... 

It is the responsibility of the Education Depart- 
ment to see that the work of the schools is not 
unnecessarily interrupted and that the drainage of 
students is accomplished with minimum loss 
to the individual pupil. 

. State aid for public schools under existing 
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law is based on pupil attendance. .. . It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the legislature authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to provide for the ex- 
cuse of pupils in accordance with the federal and 
state policy and at the same time to consider them 
of state aid 


in attendance for the allo- 


purpose 
cation. . . 

(2)... The Board of Regents and the Education 
Department for some years have been endeavoring 
to arouse the people to the need for a more search- 
ing and far-reaching health program for the publie 
schools. 

The health program has been largely confined 
to an examination of individual pupils, often super- 
ficial and in almost all cases without any follow-up 
of adequate correctives. These minor defects 
not infrequently developed more serious conditions 
as the child grew older. The relatively small per- 
centage of children having more serious defects... 
has on the whole, probably, received more attention 
in the shape of correction than the minor matters. 
... All should now be attended to more completely 


and thoroughly than they have been in the past. 


A program for health education was ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents in 1937. After 
five years, though the schools have given greater 
attention to physical fitness and physieal train- 
ing, mainly through sports, “a stepping up of 
the program” is imperative. Equipment is in- 
adequate for an ideal program and it is impos- 
sible to give the training “‘within the school day 
as ordinarily fixed by the local school authori- 
ties.” It can be given, however, by extending 
the school day from three to four o’clock in the 
afternoon and by using to the best advantage the 
The State Depart- 
ment of Edueation is opposed to military train- 


equipment that is available. 


ing in the schools, but strongly advoeates length- 
ening the school day and requiring physical 
education of all children who are able to take 
the work. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE FOUNDATION 

Water A, Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in his annual report emphasizes the effect of 
conscription upon higher education in that the 
‘need for intensive training in engineering 
specialties” has strained the laboratory capaci- 
ties of colleges and in that the federal govern- 
ment has made “heavy demands upon the col- 


leges’ personnel”—reserve officers, scientists and 


others. 
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Commenting upon the future of the American 
college, Dr. Jessup declares that “if other things 
stand, the college will stand,” but that, owing 
to the interruption of academic courses by the 
demands of war, attendance at college will be 
more or less desultory and the normal four-year 
course will be “ultimately telescoped to thre 
years for all admitted students.” 

Part II of the report is taken up with a sym 
posium on student appraisal reported by Wil 
liam S. Learned, staff member; “The Wages of 
Scholarship,” data secured from 1,227 male 
alumni ten years after graduation from Penn 
sylvania colleges, also reported by Dr. Learned, 
and the report of the secretary on “Educational 
Grants of the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Carnegie Foundation.” The symposium, led by 
William P. Tolley, president, Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.), Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, and 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown Univer- 
sity, with Dr. Jessup serving as referee, ana- 
lyzed the function and utility of examinations 
and their reaction upon the individual student. 
“The Wages of Scholarship” ends with the con- 
clusion that there is no “close correspondence 
between academic record and later achievement 
as expressed in salaries or advancement in posi- 
tion”; that “to be significant the measure of a 
student’s knowledge must be considered in the 
setting of his moral and emotional qualities, 
and in the light of his dominant attitudes”; 
that the official college record is inadequate be- 
cause we do not “take the whole student into 
account” and discover not only what he knows 
but “what his knowledge means to him and how 
skilful he is in putting it to work.” The grants, 
through a cooperative arrangement between the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
foundation, supported 25 research projects dur- 
ing the fiseal year 1940-41. The field of higher 
edueation has received from 1924 to June 30, 
1941, 168 grants amounting to $1,727,708 for 94 
projects “related to the higher educational 
level.” Funds to the amount of $1,162,965 have 
been granted for 77 projects pursued “under 
the auspices of 44 other educational institutions 
or bodies, to which the foundation has trans- 
mitted the funds involved.” For one reason or 
another some of these projects have been under- 
taken in the offices of the foundation. 

In Part III of the report Dr. Jessup states: 
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The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
f Teaching on June 30, 1941, had resources of 
$21,056,682, representing bonds with a book value 
of $17,663,440, stocks acquired at a cost of $2,239,- 


814, and $1,153,427 in cash. During the preceding 


fiseal year $721,327 was received as income from 
securities. For retiring allowances and pensions 
there was disbursed a total of $1,929,443. ... For 
special research projects in education the founda- 
tion received from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York during the year $56,700 and disbursed a like 
amount to various American universities, bodies 


and associations. 


New allowances were granted to 117 retired 
teachers, Whose average age was 67.8 years and 
whose average length of service was 37.4 years. 
“Total allowances and pensions in force” are 
1,619; the number during the preceding year 
was 1,542. 

The report further states: 

Since 1905, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has disbursed more than 
$40,569,000 for 3,229 retiring allowances and pen- 
sions, of which 168 recipients lived in the Dominion 
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of Canada, 215 in California, 505 in Massachusetts, 
111 in Michigan and 552 in New York State. Al- 
lowances or pensions have been paid in 41 states of 
the union and in seven Canadian provinees and 
colonies. 

Of these disbursements, Harvard University has 
received more than $3,248,928; Columbia Univer- 
sity, $2,955,126; Yale University, $2,388,937; Cor- 
nell University, $1,838,837 ; the University of Mich- 
igan, $1,375,783, and the University of California, 
$1,195,134. 

During the year covered by the report two 
died : 
former chancellor of the University of Kansas, 
1934, 
and Josiah Harmar Penniman, provost emer- 
had 


Sixty-eight deaths 


trustees have Ernest Hiram Lindley, 


who became a member of the board in 


itus, University of Pennsylvania, who 
served as trustee since 1924. 
occurred among the scholars and teachers re- 
ceiving retiring allowances from the foundation. 

Copies of Dr. Jessup’s report, as well as other 
publications of the foundation may be secured 
without charge from the office of the foundation 


at 552 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Harvey H. Davis, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, Ohio State University, has 
been appointed vice-president of the university, 
to succeed J. L. Morrill, whose appointment as 
president, University of Wyoming, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, January 31. 


STEPHEN J. ENGLAND, professor of Greek 
and church history, Phillips University (Enid, 
Okla.), has been appointed, dean, College of 
the Bible of the university, to succeed Frank 
H. Marshall, when the latter becomes dean 
emeritus, June 1. 


Ceci, G. TayLor, who, in addition to teach- 
ing duties, has been serving as executive secre- 
tary to Major General Campbell B. Hodges, 
president, Louisiana State University, has been 
named assistant to the president. 


THE following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Mount Pleasant) for the second semes- 
ter of this year: Elma Lighter, of the training- 


school staff, assistant professor of English; Tom 
(Mich.) High 


School, critic teacher, training schools; Ralph 


Goodrich, principal, Standish 


Witherspoon, formerly of the experimental 
school, University of Michigan, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Woodward C. Smith, prin- 
cipal, Comstock Park (Mich.) High School, to 
the department of rural education; Eugene B. 
Chenoweth, assistant professor of speech; Jesse 
B. Thorpe, assistant librarian; Donald E. Ras- 
mussen, to the department of sociology, and 
Grace B. Niggeman, director of Bertha M. 
Ronan Hall. 


L. C. Baasy, of Linsly Institute of Tech- 
nology (Wheeling, W. Va.), has been appointed 
educational director of the air school of the 
Hartung Aireraft Corporation (Detroit), with 


a special assignment in mathematics, drafting 


and course planning. 

W. B. Caton, of Athens (Ga.) College for 
Young Women, has been appointed acting head 
of the department of mathematics, Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kans. 
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associate professor of mathe- 


J. KE. DAvis, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Phila- 


matics, 


cle Iphia ), has been promoted to a professorship. 


(Madison, N. J.) has an- 
nounced the following promotions, effective next 

Marshall C. 
physics, Harry M. Taylor to associate professor 
of theology, David M. Fulcomer to assistant 
professor of sociology and Arthur P. Whitney 
and Ruth M. Gray to the administrative rank 


Drew UNIVERSITY 


of assistant protessor. 


H. R. Branson, of Dillard University (New 


Orleans), has been appointed assistant pro- 


sor of mathematics, Howard University, 


Washineton, D. C. 


I’. G. DresseL has been promoted to an as- 
istant professorship of mathematics, Duke Uni- 
versily. 


Count CARLO Srorza, one of the leading 
Italian anti-Fascists, has been called to the chair 
of Italian eulture, University of California 


(Berkeley), for the next semester. 
Water C. EELLS, executive secretary, Amer- 
lean As 


two courses on junior-eollege organization and 


sociation of Junior Colleges, will give 


administration during the first term of the sum- 


mer quarter at the University of Texas. 


FLORENCE GRACE BILLIG, associate professor 
‘wre education, Wayne University (De- 
troit), and supervisor of exact science in the 
publie schools of the city, has been elected presi- 
dent, National Association for Research in Sei- 
ence Teaching; Charles J. Pieper, professor of 
New York 
elected vice-president. 


education, University, has been 


JAMES R. McDonouGu has been appointed 
Hawaii Edueation Asso- 
Earl L. MeTageart, 


pupil personnel and 


erecutive secretary, 


ciation, to sueeeed who 


has beeome director of 
neeounting, Department of Publie Instruction, 


Honolulu. 


Datrus C. Smitu, Jr., who has served for 


the past an editorial capacity for the 
Princeton University Press, has been appointed 
direetor of the Mr. Smith 
Joseph A. Brandt, who was appointed to the 
presidency of the University of Oklahoma in 
1941. 


year in 


press. sueceeds 


Harrington to professor of 
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WayYNE L. Morss, dean, Law School, Univer 
sity of Oregon, and public member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, has been appointed 
chairman of a “three-man government, industry 
and labor board with power to adjust disputes 
over methods of speeding up eargo loading on 
the Pacifie Coast.” 

Epwix THomaAs BurkKE, deputy administra 
tor, NYA (Va.), has been appointed state youth 
administrator for Virginia. 

E. D. 
Farrar (Iowa), has been elected superintendent 
of sehools, Polk County 
Kenneth D. Nicholson, who was ealled to the 


MICHENER, superintendent of schools, 
(Iowa), to sueceed 


Army, February 13. 


ASENATH M. Mosso, head of the department 
of English, Valley Stream (N. Y.) Central 
High School, has been named acting superin- 
tendent of schools for the seeond supervisory 
district of Nassau County (N. Y.), to succeed 
Major Harry W. Gross, who has been ealled to 
active service with the Army. 

Marvin B. Loveys, principal, Schoharie (N. 
Y.) Central School, has been elected super- 
intendent of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
He will sueceed W. Leon Hutt, who is serving 
with the Army. 


schools, 


Husert E. ReppinG, superintendent of 
schools. Buckfield (Me.), has been engaged as 
superintendent of schools in the union embrac- 
ing Milo, Brownville, Barnard and Lake View 
(Me.), to sueceed Harland A. Ladd, whose 
resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 


cieTY, February 2 


A. W. CAstTLE, whose appointment as deputy 
superintendent, Pennsylvania Industrial School 
for Boys (Camp Hill), was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, April 19, 1941, has returned to his 
former position as director of extension educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Department of Publie In- 
struction. 


Rosert C. WituiaMs, professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Superior, Wise.), has 
been granted leave of absence to accept a spe- 
cial appointment with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
vation. He will be concerned with the prob- 
lem of federal assistance to school districts in 
which defense plants have caused sudden in- 
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ereases In enrolment. L. D. Stokes, director of 
research for the State 
ciation, has also been granted leave for work 


Texas Teachers <Asso- 


on the same problem. 


Tne REVEREND GERALD F. Dituon, dean of 
men, the Catholie University of America, has 
been given leave of absence to accept an ap- 
The Rev- 
erend Edgar A. Lang, O.S.B., has been named 


pointment as chaplain in the Navy. 


acting dean. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER, professor of edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
granted a leave of absence of from two and one 
half to three years, beginning February 1, 1943, 
for “the promotion and further development of 
Springdale School (Canton, N. C.) as an ex- 
periment in secondary and community eduea- 
tion, the development of year-round farm-eamp- 
connection with publie and 


ing in private 


schools, and the reorganization of New College.” 
HERBERT E. REISGEN, 
schools, DuBois (Pa.), has submitted his resig- 


superintendent of 


nation, effective as of July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

THOMAS W. WALTON, head master, Walton 
School (Bethesda, Md.), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, February 23, according to word sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society under date of March 10. 
Mr. Walton was fifty-eight years of age at the 
time of his death. 


Rovert WILLIAM HEGNER, professor of pro- 
tozoology and head of the department of medi- 
eal zoology, the Johns Hopkins University, died, 
March 11. 
zoologist (1905-07), the University of Chicago; 
(1907), State Normal 
School (River Falls, Wise.) ; assistant zoologist 
(1907-08), University of Wisconsin; instructor 
in zoology (1908-10) and assistant professor 
(1910-18), University of Michigan; associate 
(1918-19), associate professor (1920-22) and 
(since 1922), the 


Dr. Hegner, who 


Dr. Hegner had served as assistant 


professor of biology 


professor of protozoology 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Was sixty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had acted as head of several scientific expedi- 
tions, including one to Mexico (1903), one to 
Puerto Rico and Venezuela (1921) and one to 
Central America, 1931-32. 


RayMoND Ross Marspen, former professor 
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of civil engineering and dean, Thayer School 
of Civil Engineering, Dartmouth College, died, 
Mareh 11. Dr. Marsden had 
Thayer School as professor from 1919 and as 


served the 


dean from 1925 until 1933, when he received a 
year’s leave of absence to act as engineer for 
the PWA at Coneord, N. H. Since the latter 
date he has devoted his time to state and federal 
positions in his field. Dr. Marsden was fifty 
seven years old at the time of his death. 

Kart McKay WIrGanp, professor emeritus 
of botany, Cornell University, died, March 12, 
Dr. Wiegand 
had been assistant botanist (1894-99) and in 
struetor (1899-1907), Cornell University, and 
associate professor of (1907-13), 
Wellesley College. In 1913, he returned to Cor 
nell University as professor of botany, a post 


at the age of sixty-eight years. 


bota ny 


that he held until his retirement, August, 1941. 


GEORGE STUART GORDON, president, Magdalen 
Oxford died, 
March 12, at the age of sixty-one years. 


College, University (England), 


Coming Events 
THE Interstate 
ence will be held at the Men’s Faculty Club, 


Teacher Education Confer 
Columbia University, March 26, with Robert H. 
Morrison, state director of teacher edueation 
(N. J.), presiding at the morning session, and 
W. RK. 


schools, 


Flowers, assistant superintendent of 


Saltimore, at the afternoon session. 
The speakers are Francis L. Bailey, principal, 
State Normal School Me.); Merle 
S. Bateman, director of certification, 
Baltimore; Charles S. Swope, president, State 
Teachers College (West Chester, Pa.) ; Walter 
Kk. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Gorham, 


teacher 


THE theme of the second annual Conference 
on Health, Physical Edueation and Recreation, 
to be held at the Pennsylvania State College, 
April 25, will be “Physical Fitness: The Com 
munity’s Responsibility.” 

Education in the Magazines 

THE Survey Graphic for March contains an 
article by Martha M. Eliot on “Women and 
Children in Wartime.” Dr. Eliot 
cial observer in Britain during and after the 
Blitz and speaks with authority on the govern 


was an offi 


ment’s econeern for the health and well-being of 


civilians, especially children and women. 
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THE March number of Tomorrow contains an 
article by Rimball entitled 
“Public Edueation Faces New Tasks,” 
the history of education is briefly traced from 
the Old Deluder Act to the institutionalized edu- 


Reginald Stevens 


in which 


cation of to-day, which he finds facing attacks 
from within and from without its own ranks, 
in dire need of funds and challenged to hold its 
own for the saving of democracy, however ill 


the winds that blow. 


Other Items of Interest 


Kappa Devta Pi, honor society in education, 
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has announced the election of the following 
members to its Laureate Chapter: George 
Washington Carver, since 1896 a teacher at 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute and now director of 
agricultural research; James Bryant Conant, 
president, Harvard University; Frederick P. 
Keppel, educational adviser and former presi- 
dent, Carnegie Corporation of New York; the 
Reverend George Johnson, head, department of 
education, the Catholie University of America; 
George Frederick Zook, president, American 


Council on Edueation. 











McGUFFEY AND HIS READERS 
letter 


A publisher wanted him 


A $600-A-YEAR teacher pondered a 
which lay before him. 
to prepare some new text-books, and he was to 
be paid when, as and if the books sold. He 
knew pioneer people—this was a good hundred 
years ago—had little time for books; they had 
to clear land, hoe eorn, shoot game. 

Yet he decided to go ahead even if he never 
got paid. He was a teacher! Here was an op- 
portunity to show what his new teaching meth- 
ods could do. 

William Holmes MeGutfey prepared six text- 


books which astounded the world! They became 


America’s best “best-sellers.” 

From 1836 until about 1920 more than 122,- 
000,000 of them were sold—the largest sale in 
history for any series of books. Even now there 
is a sale of perhaps 2,000 copies a year, mostly 
to poor people in the South who seek self-im- 
At one time half our sehool ehil- 
Noah Webster gave 
America its first good speller; Horace Mann, 
McGuffey, its first 


provement. 
dren used his Readers. 
its public-school system; 
good text-books. 

Notable men have acknowledged the influence 
In 1910, when Teddy 


Roosevelt shouted angrily at his protege, Taft, 


these books had on them.! 


“IT don’t propose to be a Meddlesome Mattie,” 


1 Presidents Hayes, Harrison, MeKinley and 
Taft; John W. Studebaker, head of the U. 8S. Office 
of Edueation; Henry Ford, Hamlin Garland, 
Thomas A. Edison, Zona Gale, Lorado Taft, James 


Whitcomb Riley, Senators LaFollette, Beveridge, 
Borah and Walsh. 


everyone knew what he meant. Mattie was 
from MecGuffey’s Fourth Reader. 

Mark Sullivan says in “Our Times”: “To 
probably nine out of ten average Americans 
what taste of literature they got from McGuffey 
was all they ever had; what literature the chil- 
dren brought into the home in MeGuffey’s Read- 
ers was all that ever came. He had a large 
part in forming the mind of America.” 

That school books play a vital role in forming 
a nation’s spirit MeGuffey knew a century be- 
fore Hitler did, in fact before the era of public 
schools. In determining what people read he 
also determined what they thought, and he ful- 
filled this great task with a fine sense of per- 
sonal integrity. MceGuffey stood then for what 
America fights for now: fair-play, a hatred of 
despotism, a deep sense of democracy, a world 
of cooperation and kindliness. 

The writer has in his possession a widely used 
primer, by another editor, printed in 1841. In 
it are stern exhortations to little children to 
admit their sins and prepare themselves to 
escape hell. MeGuffey rejected all this. In- 
stead, he offered his school children a world of 
human friendliness, light and joy in everyday 
living. 

William Holmes MeGuffey was born in 1800. 
His father, who had been an Indian scout in the 
Ohio country, married later and settled down in 
western Pennsylvania. He soon became rest- 
less, and when William was two years old, took 
his little family on horseback into Trumbull 
County, Ohio. This was wild country. In the 
forests roamed deer, raccoons, grouse, wild tur- 
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But in 
the woods, too, were wild berries, honey and 
fresh game for the table. 


keys, occasionally a bear or wildeat. 


McGuffey as a boy 
learned to swing an ax and whipsaw a log. He 
lived outdoors. 

An itinerant teacher would hold school in 
farm work was slack. Families 
MecGuffey walked 


miles to borrow books and read them stretched 


winter when 
paid him what they could. 


out on the hearth as young Lincoln did a few 
Having no writing slate, he used 
his memory and would often recite whole chap- 
ters of the Bible while ploughing a field. His 
mother died when he was a youth; his step- 


years later. 


mother carried on. 

Legend tells how a Reverend Thomas Hughes, 
seeking scholars for his academy, was riding 
past the MeGuffey farm one evening at twilight 
when he heard Mrs. MeGuffey praying aloud. 
She was seeking divine guidance in the educa- 
tion of William, then in his teens. 
rode on, but he returned next day and casually 
asked if Mrs. MeGuffey had a_ prospective 
Indeed she had. Young MeGuffey was 
accepted as a student. Since he could not pay 
tuition, it was waived, and he worked out his 
corn bread and 
farm and janitor work. 

After a year at the academy, he worked his 
way through Washington College in Washing- 
ton (Pa.), now part of Washington and Jeffer- 
For two years he had to drop out 
In 1825 he was appointed 
professor of ancient languages at Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio), at $600 a year. The 
post sounds vastly more impressive than it was. 
Log eabins had accommodated the first students; 
the first permanent building had been finished 
only the year before. The faculty at the time 
was the president and one helper. 

McGuffey rode to the university in 1825 on 
horseback, through the wilderness. He wore a 
long black coat, a stovepipe hat. In a saddle 
pack were all his other belongings. He was a 
sturdy young man of 25, with broad brow, 
rugged features and sandy red hair. His eyes 
snapped and twinkled; his serious, broad mouth 
could relax into a warm smile. His saddlebags 
were stuffed with books: The Bible, Horace, 
Livy, Ovid and Hebrew texts. He carried one 
book under his arm and read from another 
while his horse ambled through the trees. 


The minister 


scholar. 


board—mostly milk—doing 


son College. 
and teach school. 
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At Oxford he 
daughter of a judge. 


married Harriet Spinning, 

McGuffey was one of two men who estab- 
lished the common school system in Ohio and, 
later, in Virginia. He started a parent-teachers 
organization and helped organize the first im- 
portant teachers’ association in America. He 
campaigned for teacher training, better school 
buildings, adult education. In a day when 
mechanics and laborers weren’t supposed to 
know much, he saw to their education after 
He fought for better teacher 
Teachers then were subject to the whim 


working hours. 
tenure. 
or ill-will of the neighborhood farmers who paid 
in kind. MeGuffey 
for a public-school system with responsible 


them—often -ampaigned 


people at the head of it—and got it. He saw 
clearly the vital importance of the teacher in 
carrying on a country’s inspiring traditions. 
To McGuffey, misfortune, hardship and adver 
sity for men or nation were things to be fought 
through, triumphed over. 

Publishers soon up in the 
settled lands beyond the Alleghenies, to sell 


” 


sprang newly 
“western books for western people.” Interests 
of the new West differed from those of the 
East. Cincinnati became the western cultural 
sapital; Longfellow called it “the Queen City.” 
There lived Harriet Beecher Stowe, a close 
friend of MeGuffey’s, who some 15 years later 
was to write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
a small Cincinnati publishing firm, Truman and 
Smith, that asked McGuffey in 1836 to prepare 
some school readers. 

Some of the first experiments in child psy- 


And it was 


chology began with MeGuffey. Every lesson 
and every passage that went into the McGuffey 
Readers had been tested for years on real chil 
dren. He had made eareful notes of blunders, 
and now edited accordingly. Nobody had done 
this systematically before. 

Although a college professor, he had gathered 
youngsters around him during those eleven 
years at Oxford, Ohio. He had a 
them. Outdoors, the children would sit on a log. 
There was a log each for spelling, reading, arith- 
metie, geography. The child best prepared in 
his lessons could sit on the big end of the log 


way with 


and receive the “recognition” that educational 
experts discovered 75 years later. 

He insisted that children be put into definite 
age groups. Each lesson in his Readers must 
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interest the child of a certain age and be gauged 
to his capacity. 

McGuffey was the first to fit the child’s edu- 
His Pictorial 


Primer was a step toward to-day’s visual educa- 


eation to the child’s own world. 


tion, with nearly 200 pictures of boys, girls, 
animals, birds, fruits, familiar seenes of home 
and farm. He selected pictures to illustrate 
words and their meaning that would appeal to 
children. Whereas his predecessors used pic- 


tures showing an inanimate object, MeGuffey’s 


pictures showed children using such objects and 


Two thirds of the First Reader 
Childhood pets appear 


This was a tremendous advance. 


having fun. 
pictures are of animals. 
everywhere. 
The First, Seeond, Third and Fourth Readers 
were published in 1836 and 1837. <A Fifth 
Reader, 1844, was edited by MecGuffey’s brother, 
Alexander. A Sixth Reader completed the 
series 10 years later. They were revised five 
times, the last 1901. 
lished independently in the South during the 
Civil War, a tribute to their broad viewpoint. 
Missionaries later took them to Africa, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, China and Japan. 


time in They were pub- 


To-day these Readers are considered Ameri- 
ean classies. $200 Yet 


McGuffey got only $1,000 for preparing the 


Some bring each. 
whole series, and a modest ineome from his pub 
lishers during his later years. 

The titles eateh the eye. Who would not want 
to read: “The Money Amy Didn't Earn” or 
“The Diseontented Pendulum” or “How a Fly 
Walks on the Ceiling’? MeGuffey changed the 
a selection used in other 
readers, to “Knowledge is Power”; “The Sleigh 
Ride” to “The Merry Sleigh Ride.” 

As I write, I have before me a Third Reader 


title of “Knowledge,” 


used by my mother when she was a red-headed 
Also 


The eovers 


little moppet of eight, in country school. 
a Fifth Reader, used by my father. 
are dog-eared and worn, but the pages inside 
glow with youth and life. MeGuffey was a good 
editor. 

In the First Reader is the story of “The 
Lame Dog.” A kindly man bandages a dog’s 
bleeding foot. The dog later goes away and 
returns with another dog whose foot was in- 
Also that first 
“Mary's Little Lamb” and “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,” which Thomas A. 
from MeGuffey 


jured. included in book are 
Edison used— 


for his first phonograph re- 
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The author drew freely on literary 
classics and ealled his series ““Eclectie Readers.” 


cording. 


Stories urge children to be gentle with ani- 
mals, honest with their playmates, helpful to 
elders, patriotic and loving of God. Many 
narratives rise out of the pioneer life that the 
children themselves lived every day. Others 
carry on through the entire range of literature, 
from Aesop to Whittier. In them, Mare 
Antony comes to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
Pilgrims land on Mrs. Hemans’s stern and rock- 
Gray’s Elegy sobers merry school 

Homer’s Heetor 
A buffalo hunter stalks the bison on 
Patrick Henry ealls out, 
Under the 
spreading chestnut tree, Longfellow’s smithy 
stands. Irving Alhambra _ by 
moonlight to young Americans who had never 
been away from home. Shylock gets his pound 
of flesh—and a ton of youthful scorn. John 
Adams votes for the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence saying, “Sink or swim, live or die, survive 


bound coast. 
children. annihilates the 
enemy. 
the western plain. 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 


describes the 


or perish, I give my heart and hand to this 
vote.” Hamlet talks with his father’s ghost. 
Enoch Arden comes home to tragedy and Loch- 
invar rides off with his bride in the best Holly- 
wood manner. 

Some modern edueators say that MeGuffey 
did too much moralizing, was too sentimental, 
that honesty, loyalty and labor were not always 
By some 1942 stand- 
ards these charges may be true. 

MeGuffey was a busy man. He taught Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and was himself a student; as 


rewarded as he made out. 


an ordained Presbyterian minister he preached 
in churches which could not pay a minister; 
he tutored pupils, chopped his own wood and 
raised a family. Severe in appearance, he 
always won friends with his ready wit. 

He taught at Miami University for eleven 
years. In 1836 he became head of Cincinnati 
College, but after a three-year financial struggle 
to build it up without endowment or support 
had to give it up. He took the presidency of 
Ohio University at Athens, though that school, 
too, had troubles and was closed for several 
years. MeGuffey then was professor of moral 
philosophy at Woodward College in Cincinnati 
for two years and started there a chureh for 
laborers and mechanies. 

In 1845 he was appointed professor of politi- 
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eal economy and moral philosophy at the Uni- 
There he taught for more 
than a quarter of a century, opposing slavery, 


versity of Virginia. 


opposing war, yet retaining his post all through 
the Civil War and keeping the respect of his 
friends and the students. He urged a state 
public-school system and, after a long struggle, 
it was established with a MeGuffey pupil at the 
head of it. 

McGuffey’s last years were happy. 
respected, he liked daily teaching, his life strug- 


He was 
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gle was bearing fruit. Always working on new 
projects, he had almost completed a four-volume 
philosophical work at the time of his death in 
1873. 


main interest from early days. 


Philosophy, it happened, had been a 
But his greatest 
On May 


4 of that year he died—one of our country’s 


task, his Readers, had long been done. 


truly great men, a teacher who took the nation 
into his classroom. 
JO CHAMBERLIN 
NEw York, N. Y. 


Corresbondence 





A NOTE ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
POST-DOCTORAL EDUCATION 

Ir is important to plan advances in education 
along the lines of university post-doctoral op- 
portunities. Just to take a few examples, it 
can be noted that the New School for Social 
Research invites holders of the doctor’s degree, 
particularly those in responsible research work, 
to attend its summer session. The department 
ot psychology of Cornell University invites 
Ph.D.’s to its summer research station for study 
and research. Among the topies now under dis- 
cussion by a group of post-doctoral students of 
the Advanced School of Edueation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is that of the pur- 
poses of post-doctoral edueation. Having had 
several years of post-doctoral work at different 
universities, I have been stimulated to think 
about post-doctoral education and the aim of 
this note is to advance several suggestions about 
this level of education. Besides, I feel that our 
present war situation and later objectives cer- 
tainly require a careful consideration of the 
education and reedueation of experts. Post- 
doctoral education may be regarded as part of 
that general problem. 

A post-doctoral edueation should be designed 
to give students returning to the campus ample 
stimulation and training. For one thing, post- 
doctoral students are more mature than graduate 
students, may have had several years of invalu- 
able experience and may have attained recogni- 
tion in certain fields. Their minds ean function 
on high levels and should be engaged in high- 
level work. While 
should be of value to the post-doctoral student, 


many graduate courses 


it is important to consider the need for reshap- 
ing courses and the development of new courses 
for this student. With certain exceptions, the 
ordinary pace of graduate, work is not quite 
enough for the post-doctoral student who is 
trained to absorb material rapidly and to work 
intensively, in many instances even according to 
a basie pattern of organization. He ean not be 
altogether satisfied with the ordinary routine 
of graduate work, which may mean several 
terms of courses before a subject is adequately 
covered. <A special survey course may prove 
Post-doctoral stu- 


dents would benefit from survey courses by ex 


practicable in some fields. 
perts. A specialist or a post-doctoral student 
may return to university classes for additional 
Ordi- 
narily, the instructor who has delved rather 


training and for up-to-date information. 


deeply into a field may be unable fully to ex- 
plore all phases of his work with his students. 
In this respect, contact with specialists and 
post-doetoral scholars provides a new intellee- 
Thus it is that 


post-doctoral education may provide new incen- 


tual outlet for the instructor. 


tives for review of techniques and an evaluation 
of methods and procedures. The curriculum 
may be abbreviated for the post-doctoral mind 
so that acquisition of skills or of new techniques 
ean take place in the shortest time. This adap- 
tation of the curriculum would invigorate the 
It would also help the 


It would enable the stu- 


scholarship of the staff. 
post-doctoral student. 

dent to extend his own basie accomplishments. 
It would be instrumental in taking him afield. 
Certainly, post-doctoral education can go a long 
correlating the work of various 


way toward 
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specialists. It is also essential that the specialist 
sean at least occasionally the work of other spe- 
cialists. This would enlarge the scope of a pro- 
gram for the common exploration of problems 
by different scientists. 

Opportunities for research and education 
should be available to post-doctoral scholars that 
are not now covered by various fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, so that they may proceed further 
either in their own or in new fields of investi- 
gation. The work of university divisions for 
post-doctoral edueation, divisions which may be 
formed in the future to take care of the growing 
number of Ph.D.’s interested in further pursuit 
of knowledge and research, could be coordinated 
with the work of various research councils and 
foundations, and with research divisions of in- 
dustry and government. Various universities 
should compare notes at this time so that they 


may plan more effectively their programs for 


Reborts. 
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post-doctoral education. Their fundamental 
aim should be to shape educational work in new 
directions in which the post-doctoral student ean 
make use of his technical and intellectual capa- 
cities to the fullest extent and can also aim at a 
further ripening of his capacities. 

Through more attention to the education and 
reeducation of specialists, through thinking out 
the various opportunities for university post- 
doctoral education, we may bridge the distance 
between the level of accomplishment of the 
graduate student and that of eminent scientists 
and outstanding educators. 

Certainly, there is room for the advancement 
of education at the very apex of its structure. 


NATHAN ISRAELI 


VISITING SCHOLAR, 
ADVANCED SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








PHI BETA KAPPA LITERARY QUAR- 
TERLY CELEBRATES ITS TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa’s 
general quarterly, is celebrating its tenth an- 
1941-42, 


The anniversary issue, in addition to its 


niversary with its eurrent winter, 
issue. 
regular features, includes a special section of 
surveys of the outstanding developments during 
the past ten years in all fields of thought and 
endeavor. These surveys have been prepared 
by the quarterly’s special editorial advisers, a 
group of 30 men and women eminent in their 
fields. 

In addition, the Phi Beta Kappa Associates, 
an organization of 200 distinguished members 
of the society who are interested in furthering 
its program, gave a dinner in honor of The 
American Scholar and its editorial board. 
Speakers at the dinner were John Erskine, who 
spoke on “Scholarship and Courage”; William 
Allan Neilson and Crane Brinton, who reviewed 
the history of the magazine and outlined its 
future policy, and Roseoe Pound, who spoke on 
“Phi Beta Kappa’s Role in Democratic Leader- 


ship. 








The American Scholar was started in 1931 
upon the advice of a group of members active 
in the councils of the society, among whom were 
Will D. Howe, the late John H. Finley, John 
Erskine, William Allan Neilson, Christian Gauss 
and Alvin Johnson. These men felt that there 
was a need for a magazine that would present 
in a non-technical fashion fundamental discus- 
sions of the things that were going on in the 
world, a magazine that would follow a middle 
way between the popular and the learned. 

The first issue of The Scholar announced its 
objectives as: the promotion in America of lib- 
eral scholarship; a medium for scholars and all 
persons who are interested in intellectual pur- 
suits, higher learning and the cultural develop- 
ment of America; a synthesis of the arts and 
sciences essential to liberal education and a 
guiding philosophy of life; an esprit de corps 
among the educated; the scholar’s responsibility 
for major social tendencies; a whole diet for 
the whole mind. These have been the quarterly’s 
guides throughout its first decennium and it has 
earried worth-while discussions in the fields of 
philosophy, religion, literature, the physical, 
natural and applied sciences, the arts, national 
and international affairs. 
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The American Scholar has been fortunate in 
the men and women who have graced its edi- 
torial board, and its unique editorial set-up has 
been an important factor in furthering its pur- 
pose. The board is a working board which dis- 
cusses the subjects that should find a place in 
the magazine, commissions articles (all manu- 
scripts voluntarily submitted are also consid- 
ered) and eriticizes or approves the finished 
product. All articles must be read and ap- 
proved by the board before they appear in the 
magazine. 

Present members of the editorial board are: 
Ruth Benedict, author of “Patterns of Cul- 
ture,” professor of anthropology, Columbia 
University; Crane Brinton, associate professor 
of history, Harvard University; Irwin Edman, 
professor of philosophy, Columbia University ; 
Christian Gauss, dean of the College, Prince- 
ton University; Will D. Howe, editor, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons; Alvin Johnson, economist, di- 
rector of the New School for Social Research; 
Burton Livingston, professor emeritus of plant 
physiology, the Hopkins 
Felix Morley, former editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, president of Haverford College; Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, president emeritus, Smith 


Johns University ; 


College; Marjorie Nicolson, president of Phi 
Beta Kappa, professor of English on the grad- 
uate faculty of Columbia University; Harlow 
Shapley, recent winner of the Pius XI award 


for astronomy, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory; Irita Van Doren, editor of Herald 
Tribune Books. 


Others who have served on the board are 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Ada L. Comstock, the 
late John H. Finley, the late Adam Leroy Jones, 
Archibald MacLeish, Harry A. Overstreet, J. 
H. Randall, Jr., Mary K. Simkhovitch and the 
late Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

About a year ago the board felt The American 
Scholar should expand its coverage. It there- 
fore invited 30 well-known men and women to 
serve as special editorial advisers to act on 
articles in their particular fields and to suggest 
important problems or discoveries that should 
be discussed in the magazine’s pages. These 
advisers are: 

Agricultural economics: Henry C. Taylor, head, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. 
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Anthropology: Ruth Benedict, professor of anthro 
pology, Columbia University. 

American archeology: Herbert J. Spirden, curator 
of American Indian art and primitive cultures, 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Classical archeology: Gisela M. A. Richter, curator 
of department of Greek and Roman art, Metro 
politan Museum of Art. 

Talbot 

Columbia University. 


Architecture: Hamlin, Avery Librarian, 

Astronomy: Harlow Shapley, director of the Har 
vard Observatory. 

Biology: Edwin G. Conklin, professor emeritus of 
biology, Princeton University. 

Botany: 
ment of botany, Princeton University. 

Chemistry: Neil E. of Hooker 


Scientific Library and chairman, chemistry de 


Edmund W. Sinnott, chairman, depart 


Gordon, founder 
partment, Central College. 

Dance: John Martin, dance critic, The New York 
Times. 

Education: I. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


L. Kandel, professor of education, 


Engineering: Harold E. Lobdell, dean of students, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Exploration: Vilhjalmur Stefansson, adviser on 
northern operations, Pan American Airways. 

Far East: Arthur W. Hummel, chief, division of 
Orientalia, Library of Congress, 

Fine arts: Jere Abbott, director, Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Food and nutrition: Henry C, 
Latham Mitchill professor, Columbia University. 

Forestry and conservation: Ovid Butler, secretary, 


Sherman, Samuel 


American Forestry Association. 

Geography: John K. Wright, librarian, American 
Geographical Society. 

Law: James M. Landis, dean, Harvard Law School. 

Mathematics: R. G. D. Richardson, head, mathe 
matics department, Brown University. 

Medicine: Hugh Cabot, former consulting surgeon, 
Mayo Clinic, professor in the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota. 

Motion picture: Frank S. Nugent, movie critic, The 
New York Times, writer for Twentieth Century- 
Fox. 

Municipal government: 
dent, University of Wisconsin. 

Music: Daniel Gregory Mason, composer, professor 


Clarence Dykstra, presi 


of music, Columbia University. 

Physics: Perey W. Bridgman, professor of physics, 
Harvard University. 

Psychiatry: George S. Stevenson, associated with 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Psychology: Otto Klineberg, department of psy- 
chology, Columbia University. 
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Radio: Lewis H. Titterton, manager, seript divi 
sion, NBC, 

Sociology: Robert M. Maelver, executive officer, 
department of social science, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Theater: Joseph Wood Krutch, drama eritie of 
The Nation, professor of English, Columbia Uni 
versity. 


Phi Beta Kappa believes that The American 
Scholar has come a long way toward achieving 
its purpose in these first ten years and hopes 
that the second deeade will see further improve- 
ment and a broader scope for this quarterly. 

WituiAM A. SHIMER 

Epivor oF The American Scholar AND 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

UNITED CHARITIES OF PHI BETA KAPPA 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 
THe National 
American Citizenship was born of the idea that 


Foundation for Edueation in 
all persons in this country should understand the 
basic concepts and principles of the American 
form of government. The foundation seeks to 
implement the thought of many educators that 
knowledge of American ideals and institutions 
should be a part of the cultural heritage of all 
the people. 

American representative democracy must de- 
pend for its effectiveness upon the education, 
intelligence and social morality of the people 
themselves. Whenever the people are ignorant, 
democracy is in grave peril of the demagogue; 
if they are unintelligent, tyranny may be sub- 
stituted for free institutions; when morality is 
lacking, the great social ends of the democratie 
state—liberty, justice, domestie tranquillity, the 
common defense and the general welfare—can 
never be attained. 

It is the purpose of the foundation to foster 
edueation in American ideals, customs and in- 
stitutions in the broadest sense. Its activities 
are designed to assist at all levels of the eduea- 
tional process, formal and informal: in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools, in institutions of 
higher learning, in technical schools and in the 
programs of non-political organizations whether 


national, regional or local. Yet it is not the 


intention of the foundation to develop or pro- 
mulgate stereotyped plans or techniques. Its 
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facilities and energies are available to all insti- 
tutions and organizations seeking to further 
knowledge of the American democratic system. 

In summary, the objectives of the foundation 
are: (1) to encourage and promote more effec 
tive education in citizenship and in administra- 
tion of government; 2) to encourage universi- 
ties, colleges, secondary and elementary schools 
and other educational institutions, working in 
their own way and through their own staffs, to 
make comprehensive instruction in the American 
form of government generally available to stu- 
dents; (3) to finance and assist the collabora- 
tion of educators and leaders of thought in 
formulating basie statements and expositions of 
American polity; (4) to cooperate with eduea- 
tional associations, non-political organizations, 
national and regional movements interested in 
the study and support of the American form 
of government; (5) to assist in the endowment 
or financing of educational institutions and 
organizations. 

The foundation resulted from the thought of 
college and university administrators, trustees 
and faculty members over a period of years. 
Incorporated under the laws of Indiana in 
1940, it now maintains central offices at Jordan 
Hall, Indianapolis. Financial resources are be- 
ing provided by philanthropie friends. Trustees 
are Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the foun- 
dation and a trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Hugh McK. Landon, formerly presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association; J. K. 
Lilly, formerly trustee of Purdue University; 
Felix Morley, president of Haverford College 
and until recently editor of the Washington 
Post; Daniel S. Robinson, president of Butler 
University, and Herman B Wells, president of 
Indiana University. 

To effectuate its program, the foundation not 
only maintains executive and research staffs but 
also functions through committees consisting of 
prominent scholars. Committees on American 
constitutional polity, public administration, citi- 
zenship and democratic processes serve to co- 
ordinate research and activities in their respec- 
tive fields. An executive committee, of which 
William S. Carpenter, chairman of the depart- 
ment of politics, Princeton University, and 
Charles C. Rohlfing, chairman of the department 
of political science, University of Pennsylvania, 
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are co-chairmen, integrates the work of the sev- 
eral committees. 

In a number of instances the foundation has 
cooperated with educational institutions and 
organizations in the development of specific 
programs. In every case, since policies suitable 
on one occasion may not be adaptable to dif- 
ferent circumstances, administrative details and 
arrangements, teaching devices and subject mat- 
ter have been left to the diseretion of officials 
of the institution or organization. 

At Butler University, a year’s course in Amer- 
ican government and citizenship has been in- 
augurated as a requirement for sophomores. <A 
friend of the university has made instruction 
financially possible for an experimental period 
of three years. During the first semester of 
the course, emphasis is placed on the historical 
and philosophical backgrounds of the American 
form of government. During the second term 
a survey of the structure and functions of gov- 
ernment, national, state and loeal, is offered. 

Hanover College has raised funds for an an- 
nual citizenship institute which will be held in 
connection with an undergraduate course first 
to be offered in the 1941-42, 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarthmore col- 
lezes, with a modest grant from the foundation, 


academic year 


have taken steps to pool their faculty resources 
for a wider offering in the American system of 
government. In several other institutions, new 
courses and expanded programs are now in the 
stage of development. 

In Indianapolis the city YMCA has under- 
taken, in consultation with officers of the foun- 
dation, an experimental program in adult edu- 
cation in the field of government and citizenship. 
Publie officials, prominent citizens and educators 
from three institutions of higher learning ¢o- 
operated in a series of well-attended discussion 
forums. A published statement of results, with 
suggestions, has been sent by the National Board 
of the YMCA to member organizations through- 
out the country. The YMCA and other organi- 
zations have also mailed extensively a memo- 
randum on “Basie Ideals of Constitutional 
Democracy” distributed by the foundation’s 
Committee on Democratic Processes, of which 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union College, is 
chairman. 

Two symposia were held in the fall of 1941 
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under the auspices of the foundation, and mono 
graphs including the prepared contributions of 
leading educators will be published for general 
distribution. At the first, held in connection 
with the annual sessions of the American Bar 
Association, legal edueators analyzed needs for 
instructional content in American polity. Simi 
larly, at a second symposium held in cooperation 
with the National Council for the Social Studies 
and at the time of its annual meetings, leading 
authorities in secondary edueation offered ana 
lytical papers. 

Frederic A. Ogg, professor of political sei- 
ence, University of Wisconsin, and Kenneth 
Colegrove, professor of political science, North 
western University, respectively president and 
Political 
Association, have collaborated with officers of 


secretary of the American Science 
the foundation in developing an extensive re 
search program to be undertaken by a group 
The first phase of the 
project comprises two related but distinct parts: 


of trained scholars. 


(1) a study of the objectives and content of in 
struction in political science and of training 
for public administration, in institutions of 
higher learning and (2) a study of the methods 
and techniques employed in such instruction and 
training. Intensive research, with progress re- 
ports, will occupy a period of two years, and 
the following three years will be devoted to col 
other educational groups in 


laboration with 


preparing a restatement of American polity 
and to the problem of testing tentative con 
clusions through experiments carried on in 
selected colleges and universities. 

The work of the 


pressly endorsed by resolutions of the Associa 


foundation has been ex 
tion of Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions and by the American Bar 
Association. The foundation has also worked 
closely with officers of selective-service camps 
and with the National Municipal League. 

The initial program of the foundation will 
extend over a period of five years. Officers and 
trustees invite suggestions and cooperation; it 
is their wish to expend the full resources of the 
organization in effective support of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

DIRECTOR OF THE CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 

BuTLER UNIVERSITY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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STABILITY OF INTERESTS 

A COLLEGE student’s interests are more stable 
than his classroom grades but less stable than his 
intelligence-test scores. Changes in his interests 
bear little relationship to his college grades, his 
These ob- 
servations are part of the findings of a study? 
of Yale undergraduates who took Strong’s Voea- 
To one group of fresh- 


intelligence or the courses he takes. 


tional Interest Blank.? 
men this interest blank was administered twice, 
with a one week’s elapsed-time interval. To 
another group it was administered in the fresh- 
man year and again, after a three-year interval, 
in the senior year. Original seores and later 
changes in scores were then analyzed for signifi- 
cant relationships. 

Beginning in 1929 and continuing for a num- 
ber of years, the Department of Personnel 
Study of Yale University invited freshmen to 
serve as subjects in an experimental aptitude- 
testing program. The participants were care- 
fully chosen to yield a representative sampling 
of the entire class in respect to previous aca- 
demie proficiency and_ scholastic-aptitude-test 
scores. Each student was compensated for the 
time involved and his test scores were reported 
to him. It was to certain of these groups that 
the Vocational Interest Blank was also adminis- 
tered. 

To measure item stability per group of sub- 
jects (C,) and subject stability per group of 
items (Cg) an index’ number taking this form 


was devised: 
. - y " 
C = (50) (2- jz") 
\ n 


1 The complete record of this study is available 
at the Yale University Library (New Haven, 
Conn.), under the title: ‘‘Stability of Interest Test 
Seores,’’ a dissertation by Paul 8. Burnham, pre- 
sented in partial fulfilment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity (1935). 

2 E. K. Strong, Jr., ‘‘ Manual for Vocational In- 
terest Blank,’’ Stanford University Press. 

3In the case of an item index, ‘‘n’’ represents 
the number of students, whereas in the ease of a 
subject index, ‘‘n’’ represents the number of items 
(i.e., questions). The following tabulation presents 
the ‘‘d’’ or deviation values: 

Change in Response from First to a 
Second Testing 
ec g 


(a) No Change (Same response on both test- 
ings ) 0 


On each of the 420 items in the Vocational Inter- 
est Blank an index of item stability (C,) was eal- 
culated for the One-Week Group and another 
for the Three-Year Group. On each of the eight 
parts and on the total test an index of subject 
stability (Cs) was calculated for each of the 144 
members of the One-Week Group and also for 
each of the 188 members of the Three-Year 
Group. Table I briefly summarizes these in- 
dices. 
TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF RANGES, MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF STABILITY INDICES 








Three-Year 
Group 


One-Week 
Group 





(n=144) = (n=188) 








Range of Item Stability In- 


Gee OW) ak cweasan eee 55-86 44-78 
Range of Subject Stability In- 

RINGO: AED 6 ieee a. wie aes 42-97 34-85 
Mean of Item Stability In- 

CO Ee > eee a eee 72 61 
Mean of Subject Stability In- 

Ee ae ee eae 72 61 
S. D. of Item Stability Indices 

es er re cee 4.8 5.7 
S. D. of Subject Stability In- 

GAO COME im ssc acdsee 00,0000 3.8 3.9 





Almost invariably the item stability index 





(b) One Category Change (Like to Indiffer- 

ent, etc.) m eilah eeesepete caekacaats eascsoateoso 
(ec) Maximum Change (Like to Dislike, or 

Se nh | 1) nelle ironing eatin lirnr Saini tone 
C has various values depending upon the distribu- 
tion of responses. It has no negative values and 
varies between 0 and 100. In judging the signifi- 
eance of C, one should also consider the index num- 
ber which would result if chance alone determined 
the responses on both administrations of the test. 
Assuming a population of 9 responses distributed 
equally among the Like, Indifferent and Dislike 
categories on the first administration, their chance 
distribution on the second administration would be 
as follows: 

Second Administration 








First 
Adminis- : 
< p Indif- ae 
tration Like Senent Dislike 
ee 3 R 1 1 
Indifferent. ... 3 1 1 1 
Dislike ...... 3 1 1 1 
9 3 3 3 


C for this distribution of responses is 43. Chance 
alone could not account for a degree of change indi- 
cated by an index lower than 43; nor a degree of 
stability indicated by an index higher than 43. 
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(C,) of the One-Week Group exceeded that of 
the Three-Year Group, the average difference 
being 11. With a minimum item index of 44 
and a maximum of 86, no one of the items was 
“absolutely stable’ nor was there a case of 
“complete instability.” Furthermore, even after 
a three-year interval, item stability was appre- 
ciably greater than that which could be ascribed 
to chance alone. The range of subject indices 
(C,) is from 34 to 97. The means are identical 
with the corresponding means of item indices 
since they were derived from the same basic 
data. 

Association between indices of subject stabil- 
ity (Cg) among the various parts is indicated by 
the 28 intereorrelations for each time-interval 
group. For the One-Week Group these correla- 
tion coefficients ranged from .04 to .43 and their 
mean was .26. Corresponding correlations 
based on the Three-Year Group were .01, .44 
and .23. Evidently the eight general fields of 
interest sampled by Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank (i.e., the eight separate parts of the test) 
are very little associated with each other in re- 
spect to the stability of the responses which they 
elicit. 

Stability of response was also studied in rela- 
tion to the educational program followed in col- 
lege by the members of the Three-Year Group. 
When the indices of subject stability were dis- 
tributed for each of these subclassifications, the 
means shown in Table II were found. The most 
striking thing about Table II is the uniformity 
of means per part (shown in the horizontal 
rows). The differences between these means are 
so slight (there being no eases of statistical 
significance) as to indicate that stability of re- 
sponse seemed to be independent of the type of 
educational program pursued. 

The closeness with which Strong’s® reported 
Spearman-Brown coefficients agreed with those 
found in the Yale data is striking to say the 
least (cf. Table III). This was not quite so 
true in the case of the Yale Three-Year re-test 
coefficients when compared with the Five-Year 
data based on Stanford seniors. Three-Year 
re-test coefficients were much lower than the 
corresponding ones over the One-Week period. 
Spearman-Brown coefficients were quite com- 


5 E. K. Strong, Jr., Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 25: 336-344. May, 1934. 
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TABLE II 


MEANS OF INDICES OF SUBJECT STABILITY (Cs) PER 
EDUCATIONAL GROUP 


Educational Groups‘ 


art (a) (b) (ec) (d) (e) (f) (2) (h) (i) 





| # 62 61 62 58 60 64 64 61 66 

Il. 65 65 64 65 65 66 65 66 66 
EEF. 65 68 65 64 64 67 66 65 68 
FV. 63 63 61 60 60 63 63 63 638 
sf 65066565 C4 O64 O65 CO sCiGKSS$ES#COGK'G 
VI. 59 59 58 59 58 59 61 59 61 
Vik. 60 59 58 60 59 57 59 58 57 
VIIL. 60 63 61 63 62 62 61 60 60 


Total Test 61 62 60 60 60 62 62 61 «61 





Symbol 


—-* Major field of academic concentration identify 
ing group 
See (Re wo coco see wicceeeeeeus (a) 
15 Mathematics, chemistry and physics (b) 
18 Pre-medicine and biological sciences (c) 
30 Applied economic science and Indus- 
trial administration ........... (d) 
Sa) RE cracls ca Pai was aera 8 5 (e) 
11 Psychology, sociology and govern 
TRIE ol 0° ids & ee ie wee eee wale’ t (f) 
nes EE dad a eee ae ane om wae eee (g) 
Me) LEE a4. 09 01216. 0a ew Weoimmlaleele wis (h) 
12 Miscellaneous other courses ...... (i) 
188 


parable in size to the one-week re-test coeffi- 
cients. Two exceptions appeared, in the Certi- 
fied Public Accountant and Personnel Manager 
scales, where the Spearman-Brown coefficients 
were both .11 lower than the corresponding re- 
test values. These coefficients were well within 
the reliability range of many tests used on col- 
lege populations. 
TABLE III 


RELIABILITY DATA FOR NUMERICAL SCORES ON OCCUPA 
TIONAL SCALES 





Spearman- 
Brown Re-Test Reliability 
Reliability Coeflicients 


Coefficients 


Occupational 





Seale ~ ~ 4A ~ 
- $F ts ¢ = E39 
Oo = SN ear won 
gen = | 1 © Sem 1 
w@eea £85 a = 85a 
zAOo~ Zn~ ~— pe Nn~ 
Engineer ..... 94 94 95 78 84 
Do 88 88 94 66 78 
LQW9OF .icce 87 90 91 69 77 
Advertiser .... 1 90 90 75 80 
Life insurance 
salesman ... .90 .90 .93 77 .80 
Certified public 
accountant 3 74 84 66 59 
Personnel 
manager 74 .78 .85 60 .62 
Teacher ..... 86 90 86 .69 66 
Purchasing 
CS Sree 87 93 76 





* Stanford Seniors re-tested five years after gradua- 
tion. 


The significance of the Three-Year re-test 
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coefficients can be grasped by comparing them 
with similar coefficients obtained in the case of 
scholastic grades and psychological test scores. 
For these same 188 cases, the correlation be- 
and senior-year academic 


tween freshman 


grades was .58. No senior-year psychological- 
test data were available to permit a three-year- 
interval correlation of such scores. However, 
Wolcott® reported the correlation between fresh- 
man- and senior-year scores on the Thorndike 
Intelligence Test to be .81 for 200 Mills College 
students. Similarly, McConnell’ reported a cor- 
relation of .83 (for 70 college students) between 
freshman- and senior-year scores on the Ameri- 
can Council on Edueation Psychologieal Exami- 
It would thus appear that numerieal 
Blank were 


nation, 
scores on the Voeational Interest 
more stable over the college period than college 
grades, and less so than psychological test 
scores. 

In addition to numerical scores on the occupa- 
tional scales, letter ratings’ also were secured. 
There were variations among the occupational 
scales, but on the whole a Yale freshman’s “A” 
seore (cf. Table IV) had about 35 chances out 
of 100 of being an “A” 
57 of dropping to “B” and 8 of going to “C.” 
The chief difference between the Yale and Stan- 
ford data lay in the Stanford finding that 63 per 
cent. of the “A” seores were likely to be re- 
Otherwise the two sets of data showed 


This was particularly 


on a senior-year re-test, 


peated. 
greater comparability. 

true of the “B” and “C” 
tively showed 62, 67, 79 and 78 chances in 100 


ratings which respec- 


of being repeated on a second testing. 


6 W. Wolcott, SCHOOL AND Society, 37: 627-632. 
T. R. MeConnell, Journal of Educational Psy- 

chology, 25: 66-69, 

8 It is these letter ratings which Strong recom- 
mends be employed for guidance purposes: 
‘*A’’= Score within the range of the upper 75 per 
cent. of scores of the occupational group. Strong 
considers such seores to be a positive indication of 
correspondence of a subject’s interests with those 
of the occupational group in question. 
‘*B’’=Seore within the range of the next lower 23 
per cent. of scores of the oceupational group. 
Strong considers such seores to be ‘‘doubtful’’ or 
‘*uncertain’’ indicators of correspondence of inter- 
ests with those of the occupational group in ques- 
tion. 
‘sq? 


Scores within or below the range of the low- 
est 2 per cent. of scores of the occupational group. 
Strong considers such seores to be indications of 
definite lack of correspondence of interests with 
those of the occupational group in question. 
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TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF LETTER RATINGS 








Second Test- 
ing Ratings 
as Percent- 





First Second ages of First 
Testing Testing Testing Fre- 
quencies 
CS 2 fz 


(a) Yale Three-Year 





Group = 5 A= 5 8 57 35=100 
(188 subjects = 33 B= 36 29 62 92100 
scored on 9 C= 62 C= 59 79 20 1=100 
occupational — —_ 
scales) 100 100 
(b) Stanford Five- 
Year Group* A= 4Az= 7 1 36 63=100 
(223 subjects B= 29 B= 35 19 67 14=100 
scored on 16 a 1=100 


occupational — 
scales) 100 100 





* Stanford Seniors re-tested five years after gradua- 
tion. 


Correlations between indices of subject stabil- 
ity (Cs) and scholastie criteria (scholastie-apti- 
freshman averages) 
ranged from — .08 to + .24. Correlations involv- 
ing the One-Week Group tended to be slightly 
higher and more predominantly positive in sign 
than those of the Three-Year Group. Although 
relationships between stability of response and 
scholastic criteria were in the direction of a 
positive association, the degree of correspon- 


tude-test scores,® and 


dence was low. 

Doctor, Lawyer and Teacher scores correlated 
positively with scholastic criteria (cf. Table V). 
Conversely, Life Insurance Salesman, Personnel 
Manager and Purchasing Agent were negative 


with grades and aptitude-test scores. Engineer, 
Advertiser and Certified Public Accountant 


scales showed correlations varying in sign and 
approaching .00. The Purchasing Agent scale, 
with correlations ranging from —.25 to —.50, 
was the one most markedly and consistently 
correlating negatively with academic criteria. 
In general, there were no appreciably consistent 
differences between the One-Week and the 
Three-Year groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The index of stability of each item was found 
to be almost invariably higher for the One-Week 
than for the Three-Year Group. No single item 
manifested either the maximum or the minimum 
possible stability. While there was considerable 

9C. C. Brigham, et al.: Annual Report of the 


Secretary, 1926... , College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, New York. 
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TABLE V 
CORRELATIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL-SCALE SCORES WITH 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE-TEST SCORES AND 
FRESHMAN AVERAGES 








Correlations 
with Scho- 
lastie Apti- 

tude Test 


Correlations 
with Fresh- 
man Averages 


Occupational 











Scale . ar - _ 
eo 2 
Sam on 
RH 2 i Sees S 
e GStieg Clothe a 
H ROLY FHO~ 
POGUE) oes: c0i0:0% I ee 13 oe 28 
II 20a 20 .14 35 
LAWVGE ocscc< ee .20 20 .20 10 
II 25 .26 18 13 
Tesehor - 06-46% « oF 21 .O4 .22 20 
II 22 03 23 25 
Life insurance i — .30 — .28 — .25 — .29 
salesman II — .23 — .34 -—.19 — .35 
Personnel I .16 —.10 —.12 -.13 
manager ..... II — .06 -.17 — .03 —.15 
Purchasing agent I — .50 = eh 28 25 
II — 49 — .41 — .26 — .26 
Bogineer sacese 2 - .03 -.01 .03 one 
II — .03 .06 .02 ia 
Advertiser I + 24 13 — .06 
II 22 25 AZ — .06 
Certified public I — .05 — .06 che .O9 
accountant II - .06 — .05 14 15 
N.B.: Standard errors range trom .07 to .08. First 


testing correlation coetficients are themselves cor- 

related .98 with second testing coefficients. 
variation in the individual indices, the means 
per part were fairly uniform within each time- 
interval series. The number of cases wherein 
the index of subject stability was as low as that 
which would arise from chance alone was but a 
negligible proportion of the total. The item 
stability indices indicated that a considerable 
degree of change took place in individual re- 
sponses, yet the generalized response in terms 
of frequency proportions remained much the 
Types of interests seemed little related 
to each other in respect to stability. 

Reliability coefficients derived from both the 
Yale and Stanford occupational scores agreed 
closely with each other, and also with the corre- 
lations between the two testings of the Yale 


same, 


One-Week Group. With few exceptions, 
Strong’s five-year re-test coefficients were 


slightly higher than those of the Yale Three- 
Year Group. Comparison of the letter ratings 
on separate testings revealed the stability of the 
measures actually used in counseling with the 
aid of the Vocational Interest Blank. Differ- 
ences between the Yale and Stanford data are 
possibly attributable to a higher degree of ocecu- 
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pational orientation on the part of the latter 
group. However this may be, the fact remains 
that when a Yale »” the 


chances of his also scoring “A” on the same scale 


freshman seored “A 


in a senior-year re-test were about 35 in 100. 
If the first rating was a “C,” the chances of 
remaining “C” were highest of all (79 in 100). 
“B” and “C” ratings were the ones found most 
likely to persist. 

Indices of stability per student (C,) corre- 
lated only from —.08 to .24 with aeademie eri- 
teria. Occupational-seale seores, on the other 
hand, correlated from — .50 to .35 with the latter. 
Doctor, Lawyer and Teacher scores were most 
inclined to correlate positively with academie 
measures while Life Insurance Salesman, Per- 
sonnel Manager and Purchasing Agent correla- 
tions were most markedly negative in relation to 
With a 
more heterogeneous population one would prob- 


classroom performance (— .03 to — .50). 


ably find higher correlation between interests 
and intelligence. 

In conclusion, it appears that oceupational- 
interest scores showed higher stability than did 
college grades but less stability than psycho- 
logical-test scores. A student’s tendency to 
change his responses between first and second 
testings was not a chance affair but probably 
an indication of a real change of interests. 
However, this change was apparently little asso- 
ciated either with scholastic measures or with 
the type of educational program undertaken in 
college. 

Pau 8S. BuRNHAM 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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